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and ■■ Amorath-Bacquin '■ (pp. 199,213). There are a few direct errors, 
as that John Hunyadi was the son of King Sigismund (p. 194), and 
that Bayezid I. was the last Ottoman ruler to marry formally (p. 183). 
Minor errors are the repeated use of " Monicego " and " Cuspianus " 
for " Mocenigo " and " Cuspinianus ", and incorrect citations, as on 
page 255, where ii, 92 is written for V. 96. There are some contra- 
dictions: "Bayezid, from the very beginning of his reign [1389] . . . 
sought alliances with the Sultan of Egypt and other Moslem rulers" 
(p. 182) ; "Neither he [Bayezid I. in 1396] nor his ancestors had ever 
had dealings with the Moslem princes of Asia " (p. 216, see also p. 122). 
The statement on page 157 (note i) that "It was not until Murad II. 
that even the sovereign had a harem " is contradicted by statements on 
pages 160, 230, 235, 255, 256, and 257. 

An insufficient preliminary study had been made of the Mohammedan 
religious system (see the discussion of Kanunnameh, pp. 72, 73) and of 
the growth and character of the Turkish army (pp. 76ff., 115 ff., 2i8ff.). 
The use of Byzantine and western historians suffers from a lack of 
general criticism, but is extensive and careful. On the whole, while 
verification is often necessary, Dr. Gibbons's book represents substantial 
and important work, and contains much valuable comment and con- 
struction. 

Albert Howe Lybyer. 

Studies in Tudor History. By W. P. M. Kennedy, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
(London : Constable and Company. 1916. Pp. x, 340.) 
The ten essays of which this book is composed fall into two very 
different categories. The first two and the fifth, on the Policy of Henry 
VII., Henry VIII. and Clement VII., and the Difficulties of Queen 
Mary, are little more than clear but commonplace summaries of the 
principal events of these reigns; they are in fact just the sort of thing 
that might reasonably be expected of a good senior in any of our leading 
universities, with the standard secondary authorities at his disposal. 
The remaining seven, on the other hand, are much more minute and 
special in their scope, and deal with various aspects of ecclesiastical 
life in Tudor times. The last, which is by far the most technical of all, 
treats of "Reservation [in the Eucharistic sense] under the Anglican 
Prayer-book ". 

In his preface the author modestly tells us that "the specialist will 
find little new in this volume " ; and he further states that he has " not 
thought it necessary to burden such a book as this with foot-notes or 
lists of authorities", and that "the general reader must accept in good 
faith " his " statements of facts ". For the more elementary portion of 
his work all this is true and justifiable enough; but Mr. Kennedy has 
deprived his more ambitious essays of such measure of value as they 
possess by refusing to tell his readers what his " sources " are. Few 
except serious students of the period will care to peruse these more 
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advanced portions of his book, and they are certain to demand at once, 
and quite rightly, where his information comes from. There are a 
number of statements scattered through his pages which will make his 
readers " sit up " ; some on account of their naivete, others because of 
their wide departures from hitherto accepted views. We cannot think, 
for instance, that Elizabeth's indifference to purely religious questions, 
and zeal for the maintenance of her prerogative have "been largely 
overlooked " (p. 243) in explaining her ecclesiastical policy. On the 
other hand our author's assertions that " it has been too frequently 
stated that fines for non-attendance at the new worship were not actively 
enforced", and that ''such a position is unhistorical " (p. 188), will at 
once be challenged by anyone who has studied the documents at the 
Record Office. We look eagerly for the authority on which Mr. Ken- 
nedy rests his case; but none appears. The text indeed continues: 
■' Evidence exists fronj 1561 to 1570 (and indeed we may say to the end 
of the reign) of a character' which cannot be disputed, proving that 
fines for non-conformity were levied with unfailing consistency "' ; but 
if so why not tell us where to find it? Far more substantial proof than 
this is needed to support such sweeping statements as the above. 

The book, in fact, was worth doing much better if it was worth 
doing at all. The author evidently has a wide acquaintance with Tudor 
tracts and ecclesiastical writings, and some of his ideas are distinctly 
interesting : more's the pity he has not taken enough pains in developing 
them. The whole work plainly shows the influence of Professor Pollard, 
to whom it is dedicated — but of Professor Pollard in his more cock-sure 
and over-confident mood. Certainly no one but a Maitland can afford 
to proclaim so much, without putting in all the evidence. Mr. Ken- 
nedy's book may profitably be utilized as an object-lesson by those who 
teach that it is the first duty of the student of history to learn to doubt. 

Roger B. Merriman. 

A Critical Study of the Historical Method of Samuel Raivson Gar- 
diner, with an Excursus on the Historical Conception of tlie 
Puritan Revolution from Clarendon to Gardiner. By Roland 
G. Usher, Professor of History, Washington University. 
[Washington University Studies, vol. III., pt. II., no. i.] (St. 
Louis : Washington University. 191 5. Pp.159.) 

This is an interesting as well as a learned essay. Professor Usher 
traces the literary and historical criticism of Gardiner's work from the 
faultfinding with his early productions to the unquestioning acceptance 
and almost fulsome praise of his later volumes; he draws for us a pic- 
ture, unique in its detail, of the methods of work of a typical historian; 
he gives us much incisive discussion of English history during the early 
Stuart period and much information on the views expressed by its 
various historians. Yet on the whole we are inclined to think his work 



